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To 


May: tangy air whispers a summons; 

In dappled light I move to the berry bed. 
Leaves green as tomorrow, clusters of triplets 
mesh to a lacy coverlet through which sunlight 
pours in silver shafts to waiting fruit: 

crimson valentines, heavy with juice, 

plump as partridges, nesting in yellow straw, 
promising jam and shortcake, ready to spurt 

at the first touch of tooth. My eager hands 
brush cages of leaves and stems, eyes skimming green, 
focusing only on scarlet; fingers reach, 

touch, pluck, cherish each fat red heart. 


At the end of the bed I rise, stretch, pull, 
loosen knotted muscles, turn to go, 
then stop--caught by flash of ruby, flickering 
from a spot I'd swear on a steeple-high pile of Gospels 
I examined meticulously five minutes ago, 
peering straight down; now the angle of vision 
is nearer forty degrees. Intrigued, I review 
the entire patch from new perspectives, discover 
tasty reward: a dozen more crown jewels 
to top the bucket of treasure. 

Picking berries 
requires an agile eye and multiple angles. 
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i 
Prospecting 


PROSPECTOR 


Incessant miner, 

I scrabble for gold 

in the gravel and muck 
of the unrushing river, 
day by day beyond day; 
elbow-deep in mud, but 
persisting for possibilities 
of rare bright grains. 


Most of the tempting glitter 
turns out to be 

fool’s gold, 

mica, or 

reflections of river water; 

but always a few 

are true, 

glowing brighter than sunshine 
from rim to core. 


Their lure, 

more powerful 

than Sirens’ song or magnet, 
keeps me on the riverbank. 


RAPIDS 


In the narrows 

the river dashes 

between black boulders, 

flashing high in wide organdy ruffles, 
white eyelet dazzling 

the blue, quivering air; 

we are entranced 

by dancing layers of brightness, 
enticed to plunge the prow 

of the kayak into the seam 

of the stream, threading the slim-stitched line 
between ecstasy 

and 

disaster. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Grandpa, trying to capture fluid time, 

jelled it on film with his bulky Kodak. 
Frequently light was elusive; he made his own, 
popping flash devices that sparkled his subjects 
in small explosions, like brief inspirations, 
shooting loops of light into somber corners, 
illuminating whatever truths he could glimpse 
through his own viewfinder. 


Two generations later, I, like him, 
continue to search out significance, 
congeal the present in squares of lights and shadows. 
My sleek new camera, carefully equipped 
with fail-proof, fool-proof automated lens, 
marks distances and dimness instantly, 

opens its eye according to statistics. 

Click — and experience is exposed and focused 
sharply, precisely as an accountant’s figures. 
Efficient process; uniform results; 

I waste less film, less time. 


But sometimes, when 
I'm clicking moments into celluloid, 
I miss those sudden white fanfares of light 
that proclaimed to Grandpa and to all his world: 
This is an Event. 


GLOSSOLALIA 


Ever since revival night 

when she swaggered to the altar, twittering 
syllables that echo the voodoo camp, 

she struts as if a crown were visible; 

and the townfolk, truth to tell, do 

bob their heads, form a corridor 

for her path, murmuring 

to strangers, “Have you heard? 

She speaks in unknown tongues!” 


My head stays high 

in spite of lifelong shame 

at speaking in tongues that only God can know; 
God knows 

nobody else has ever quite translated 

the words I utter at altar, hearthside, 

heartside. 


I take what ease I can 
from knowing that the company I keep 
is universal. 
Here we are, 
squares, talking in circles, 
sputtering pidgin human through infinite static 
on a jammed beam, 
getting the signal through intermittently 
via miracle. 


Someday 

as she strides by, conferring 

smiles, like coins in a cheap tin cup, 
I’m going to tell her: 

Of all gifts on God’s bewildered earth, 
hers is the least unique. 


AXIOM 


Words 
make a beginning. 


If we choose, 

use 

words 

with care, 

prayer, 

luck, 

and perhaps a prod 

from a watchful Muse, 

at the starting gun we can move 
some uncertain distance down the lane; 
but 

words 

alone 

will not bring us 

to the finish line. 


Living will not be penned down on a page. 


PERSPECTIVES 


The sky was heavy the day I climbed Olympus; 
the rain was near to falling 

when I stood with Zeus to watch 

the comedy below. 

The gods and goddesses nearly split their sides, 
and even I 

smiled a little 

in that sharp, overwhelming instant 

before I slipped, 

tumbling through rarefied air 

into clammy smog. 


I landed flat in the middle of a street 

near a little boy who sat on the muddy curb, 
fingering his pocketknife, 

while listening to his mother and his father 
dissect each other 

with verbal scalpels. 

Then I stood 

and spat up towards Olympus. 

But mingling with rain and tears, 

the spit fell swiftly back 

to the indifferent soil. 
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CAMEL 


This is your land: 

Dunes, shifting and heaving from sky to sky, 
Bright as Kansan fields, but 

Wheat 

Merely in color. Here 

It is weeks between bites, 

And water 

Is 

Only in hopes, illusions, 

And the rare green island. 


Heedless of the famished land, 
Placidly you lumber 

Across the swelling acres, 
Feasting on last week’s banquet 
For weeks yet to come, 

Until the twin heaps of your stores 
Dwindle to spinal knolls. 


Meanwhile, I cling to the green, 
Never daring to drift 

Far from oasis; 

I must obtain nourishment 

Day by hungry day, 

Not being provided with 
Ballooning humps for storing 
Meat, olives, 

Water, or 

Love. 
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YEARBOOK 


I: The Book 


The carefully-grained leather of the cover 
is artificial; 

the carefully-curved smiles inside 

are modeled on the prescribed articulation 
of “cheese.” 

(Not one of us said “crackers.”) 


I flip the pages: 
our names, our hopeful faces 
gleam on slick white paper. 


We were the forty-niners, 
preparing for our gold rush, 
heading for our private Californias, 


forgetting that the Golden State 

is home, not only of the Golden Gate, 
but of Hollywood, 

where reality is but film, 

and of Death Valley. 


I. Snapshot Pages 


No- 
tice the 
po- 
ses. 


the Quest- 
ion is, 
Are they 
candid 

or 
candied? 
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IT. Rehearsals 


We tried on roles for size. 
(Quarterback. 
Congressman. 

Actor. ) 


Teetering tentatively 

like four-year-olds 

in Mother’s discarded clothes; 
sometimes hardly able to maneuver. 
(Benchwarmer. 

Also-ran. 

Third-understudy.) 


But now and then the fit seemed custom-made. 
(Hero of the game. 
President of the class. 
Star of the show.) 


How strong the temptation 
to wear that costume forever, 
and carefully never grow 

to split the seams! 


IV: Superlatives 


Here 

are the anointed, 

appointed 

by the laying on of adolescent votes, 
stamped 

with the Good Lifekeeping Seal, 
judgments that God knows 

better than to make public. 


Two by two, the Elect- 

ed are entered on this page, 

a photographic ark built to defy 
the floods of fate. 
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V: Last Will and Testament 


Last 

(For us, there will never be a Jast !) 
Will 

(But, we are certain, always a will, 
a way.) 

and Testament. 

(Our testimonial 

is to the assurance of seventeen. ) 


We thumb our noses at fate and mortality. 
Death is for all those others 

(heirs to pain, 

loneliness, failure, tragedy -- 

mythical ills, grist for the novelist’s mill). 


To those of the lower classes 
(pun intended), 

we leave our pom-poms, 
locker keys, classnotes, 

our favorite desks 

(the scars of our initials 

will trap your pencil points), 


and start our long and radiant climb 
up the rainbow. 


VI: Autographs 


In 1949, when we said “gay,” 
we meant an attitude that aimed at happy, 
but struck a bit off-center. 


And all these words are 
gay, 

chummy 

flippant: 

Well always remember... 
Gee, it’s been great to... 
Dont ever forget the... 
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Super, 
wonderful, 
fabulous, 
fantastic... 
Old pal, old friend, old... 


The Christmas cards come now 

(fewer each year), 

handwriting much the same-- 

and the gaiety, 

recording strings of triumph: 

(Johnny made Eagle Scout; Mary Ann 

was named head cheerleader; Tom was promoted 
to Assistant Executive Whatever; 

I took first prize with my roses...) 


And I wonder: 

Do you never get mildew, athlete’s foot, flat tires? 
Are the children never sick, or the husband crabby? 
Does no one lose his temper? Does no one grieve? 


And do you always remember, 
Old pal, old friend, old...? 


ID 


HENBIT 


“_..Square stems, opposite leaves...attractive two-lipped 
flowers...An introduced annual, Henbit is a common weed in lawns, 
pastures, cultivated fields...” 

— Wildflowers of North Carolina 


None but children view you 
In context of bouquet. 
(Fistful arrangements, dotted with dandelion.) 


The florist creates climate for his orchids, 
Then, armed with mower, charges, 
A heedless Robespierre. 


But wind, generous nurseryman, 
Scatters your seed with lavish breath, 
And roses huddle cloistered in their buds 
While you serenely lavender the lawns. 
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JOSEPH 


So they laugh at me, 

not at all discreetly (though sheltered behind their hands), 
but with eyes cut sidewise, shoulders merrily shaking. 
“After all,” I can hear them say, “we can count to nine.” 
Well, so can anyone with two complete hands. 

They reckon me fool for calling the boy my own, 

for walking to synagogue with him and Mary, 

head high, our steps firm and together, her fingers 

woven through mine. 


The boy and I, we work 
my carpentry shop, planing and turning planks. 
I teach him to handle wood, to know each board 
as a gift; to respect the grain; to cooperate 
with tensile strength; to glove his hands in patience 
when déaling with knots and splinters. And sometimes 
I look from the wood we’re working and meet his eyes 
and see myself in them — not reflection only, 
but something of the essence of what is Joseph. 


So I laugh back — 

discreetly; no reason to discomfit them. 

Anyhow, they would never understand 

that he is my child, has always been my child, 

or, for that matter, that so are their sons and daughters, 
scampering the dusty, winding paths 

of Nazareth, all of them, all, my children, carrying 

my traditions, bearing my hopes and visions 

like blossoms in their young hands. Nor would they know 
the pleasure that sings in my bones when the boy comes from play 
or brings me bread from his mother, and calls me Father. 
That single word in his sweet treble rings holy; 

not just a label, but a paean: Father —like an anthem 

in unison, a bell reverberating, 

chiming one to worship. Father. 
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TWO CHILDREN 


“If the last word on human history is that ‘the wages of sin is 
death,’ then the outlook for this nation is grim indeed.” 
— Roger L. Shinn, christian century, November 1, 1972. 
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Burning, the child runs down the cobbled street, 
into the lens, along the quivering wires, 

onto the front page of this evening’s Times, 

and to my hand, which just this morning signed 
the tax return. 


Now ink spots metamorphose, blue to red, 

as burning flesh leaps hours and continents 

to scald my fingers, render indelible 

stains that swell and throb to make me know: 
this hand that held the pen should clench instead 
on prison bars. 


I hear a cry: startled, I raise my head; 
surely that burning voice could never reach 
me all the way from Vietnam. The cry 
comes once again. 
I breathe, recognizing 
my youngest calling, ready for his bath. 


I. 


Begin, small son, with your face: 

Why is it splattered with mud? 
(Mud, thank God, not blood; 
before the hour of our Judgment, 
what will you have to face?) 


Here now, behind your ears 

and inside each curving hollow — 
(Here now, what sound will follow? 
Is that the sputter of sparrows? 
Pray not the singing of spears!) 
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Now for the baring of arms; 

soap from shoulder to wrist. 
(May all your energy’s risk 
spring for the trophy, the touchdown — 
never for bearing of arms.) 


Scrub the marks from each hand, 

wrist to knuckle to finger. 
(The marks of my love will linger, 
but useless as shield or shilling 
when our due-date is at hand.) 


lll help you wash your back, 

lather along the spine. 
(God, such a vulnerable line! 
too frail for bandage or bondage 
if we are ever paid back — 
when we are ever paid back.) 
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THE CALM AFTER... 


Yesterday these fields of corn were 
rank on rank of slim young soldiers 
proudly waving silken banners 

in a friendly wind. 


Now, 

beneath a gun-grey sky, 

crumpled stalks 

sprawl on spongy ground; 

shredded banners shudder in the echo 
of final thunder. 

Ice-bullets and a juggernaut of wind 
have worked their mutilation. 
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RESORT HOTEL 


Here, all is ease and menace. Air, brushed 

of dust and brine and sunshine, filters to 

a chilled and scentless wind. Wallpaper glitters 
almost as brightly as the chandeliers. 

Carpets massage the ankles. For every need, 
hands stretch forth, ready to fetch, adjust, 
correct, 

collect. 


For a moment I could easily be spoiled 

to believing this is the life I deserve. Treading 
velvet halls, I sense a weightless crown 
descending on my hair. My dress, a Penney’s 
special at season’s end, suddenly rustles, 
silken and Parisian. Now I dare not 

look at my feet; the slippers may be glass. 


But then the.menace: this expensive ease 

is too deliberate. I find no smiles, 

only mouths modified to curves. 

What if the clock strikes twelve? (Here, or on Wall 
Street.) 

Will air smell again of the world? The carpet deflate? 

Wallpaper flicker and dim? Fingernails 

on those outstretched hands turn into daggers? 


The cost, in threat and dollars, is too high. 

Settling accounts with the starched coiffure at the desk, 
I hear the rattle of chains dropping away 

as I return the keys. 
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IT 
Seasons of the heart 


THE SPRINGS ARE DRY 


The springs are dry now. 

(I thought you might like to know.) 

For a moonless age 

I believed the sources inexhaustible, 

Like that tree in the fairy tale on which two chips grew 
When one was hacked away. 

But at last the springs flow no more; 

What once was heaving waters now is sand. 
All things come to an end: 

Even pain; 

Even love —as we know too well. 


Some people, of course, can catch up the ends of love, 
Gather them tightly, 

And braid them to new beginnings 

To form a ring. 

But we never were much at weaving. 
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PROPOSAL 


Quickly now, 

Before the moon 

Turns her face to a three-quarter view; 

Before the slim green candles on the pine 

Grow prickly, dark, and fat, 

Let us pledge our particular truth to one another 
Before preacher and public. 


Let us make hay while the sun shines, 

And love while the moon shines, 

Spinning our love from the daily load of hay 
Like some sweethearted Rumpelstilskin. 


Let us raise Cain 

And let us raise children, 

Raise them from love and loins and laughter, 
Holding them high, on tiptoe, 

Till their fingertips scrape the stars. 


And always we shall choose, 
Wisely today, 

Tomorrow, like fools, 

But still we shall choose to choose, 
Standing in our own shoes. 


No clause in this contract mentions comfort; 
Despite incense or curses, snow will fall. 
But, scavenging the forest, 

We stack our shed with sturdy logs 

To blaze bright warmth upon our hearth 

Till April dispels the snow. 
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SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Who was the witch 

we forgot to invite to the christening? 
How was her name 

omitted from the list 

we thought we had triple-checked 
religiously? 

And why did she work her revenge 

on the baby chirping cheerily in the cradle 
instead of us whose negligence 

provided the unintended insult? 


The story you’ve heard is not quite accurate. 

Our princess-daughter did not carelessly prick her finger 
on the forbidden shuttle. 

Instead, as she spun the wheel she became enchanted 
by its hypnotic whirling, and, leaping up, 

she whirled, whirled, a silver blur spinning 

a silver cocoon, turning, turning 

until at last, stumbling, 

she sank to the carpet like a wobbling top, 

eyes glazed with visions none of us could see. 


And, contrary to what you’ve been told, 

she has not lain for years 

in dreamless sleep on silken sheets 

behind a deadly wall of tangled thorns. 

In fact, she daily walks 

the narrow corridors of our hapless castle, 
brown eyes open, lustrous as ripe chestnuts. 
But brightness and wideness deceive, 

for she strolls in strange slumber, bewitched. 
Of the world’s resplendent bounty, 

she sees but ragged fragments; 

of life’s rich symphony 

her ears capture scraps, 

torn randomly from the score. 

Her movement is not synchronized with the public dance, 
but mirrors a strange choregraphy 

we cannot fathom or follow. 


And neither do we, her parents, sleep in trance. 
We do not sleep at all. 
We spend long, dark nights planning ways to parcel 
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the world’s abundance so enticingly 

as to strip the drowse from her eyes, 
and packaging our love in novel wraps 
to tease her to alert response, 

to lure her to communion. 


In one way, the story is right: she is a beauty. 
Her loveliness is true, but different, disturbing, 
like a love song in a minor key. 


Now we and our faithful friends keep ceaseless vigil 
for the prince we pray will arrive one blessed morning, 
drawn by her dark beauty, 

dressed in stark white robes, riding, 

riding a staunch stallion. 

The guards are instructed to lower the bridge 

at the first rumble of hoofbeats; the gates will rise 
with a flourish of trumpets as we welcome the prince 
to come with his kiss, the one pure kiss 

that will start her turning, whirling again 

to unwind, reverse the web 

that has veiled her eyes, her ears, her mind, 

and spin her, fully awake, 

to our waiting arms. 


Till then, we watch her treading the garden paths 
and count it victory when, like a butterfly, 

she lights her fingers on the crest of a flower 

or lifts her face to greet the singing wind. 

We string such victories, small shining beads 

on a rosary to prompt our daily prayers. 
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GREY 


Fog, of course, Siamese cats. And rain 
Streaking from iron skies. Pewter. Tin. 

Elephant hide. Driftwood. Shaded rivers. 
Abandoned snakeskins. Bullets. Tarnished silver. 
Empty, weathered houses. Ashes. Juncos. 

And the mind trapped in its own web of shadows. 
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MIGRAINE 


Pain rumbles through my skull like summer thunder; 
Thick roiling clouds cluster and collide, 
Exploding into flame whiter than roses. 
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THE FIRST DEATH 


“After the first death, there is no other.” — Dylan Thomas 


The world lay in my hands, 

a great balloon, 
helium-filled, the colors iridescent, 
whirling at the will of my fingertips. 


Then, in the space of a Sunday hour, 
while solstice sunlight baked the broken street, 
lead-laden, 

the world rolled to my shoulders. 
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BURIAL 


In stiff steel chairs we sit, 

stiffly, steeled—a metal huddle, 
few of us touching, yet all of us 
bound, survivors clinging 

to sunlight and common loss; 
denying darkness and possibilities 
for further losing, 

deeper dark. 


Our world is rimmed by the undertaker’s tent. 
Inside is all reality: 

the long bronze box, poised before the drop 

into its deep, black bed, 

is draped with flowers radiant as children’s laughter. 
She who breathed the fragrance of few blossoms 
is blanketed with blooms: raspberry lilies; 

roses, their pure coral 

trembling the quiet air; 

gerbera daisies stretching petals wide, 

like babies’ silken hands 

astonishing the wind. 


Beyond the tent, white-hot sunlight dazzles, 
washes colors from trees and car-lined road; 
all solid things waver: 

pallid, 

insubstantial. 


The minister’s words buzz like bees. 

They are meant to comfort. 

Maybe later. 

This afternoon they hover over my hair, 

blurring blue and heavy in sundrenched air. 

I think they are good words 

(I have heard them before), 

but now, their meanings trapped in invisible nets, 
they slip into my ears bereft of substance. 


Silence. The minister shakes our hands. 


We rise; the ground is surprisingly solid. 
A child, released at last, skips away. 
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Nearby a mockingbird ripples the sky 
with sardonic song. 

Somewhere dogs bark; a factory whistle shrieks. 
The highway hums. 


And loblolly pines resume 


their slow, relentless reaching 
for the sun. 
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WINTER MORNING: HIGHWAY 49 


January oaks thrust naked arms 

Into frosted air; 

Gaunt fingers grope against cold, steel-grey light 
And stab the frozen sky. 
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BARNACLES 


On the clam’s abandoned shell, 
barnacles perch in clusters, 
chunky, grey, 

crusty as old men; 

tough, tenacious, 

clumped for company, 
clinging stubbornly 

to solid surface, 

fearful of floating free 

in the wide and silent sea. 
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AT NAG’S HEAD 


Each morning, 

waves, like fat wives, 

white ruffled dustcaps 

bobbing on grey curls, 

hum through their wide houses, 
washing, collecting, rearranging. 


At the door of shore, 

some, with a froth of feathers 

and furious clatter 

shake their clutter onto sandy yards; 
while others, 

small feet clad in white lace slippers, 
patter quickly to their porches, 
briefly survey the long expanse of land, 
then, with a soft and sibilant sigh, 
withdraw, 

sweeping their stoops as smooth 

as blown brown glass. 
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CAPE LOOKOUT 


Here on the eastern rim of Carolina, 
Lighthouse rays sweep grey Atlantic waters 
By automation now; bleak-eyed cabins 

Lean haphazardly upon the island, 

Silent and abandoned 

To gull and horseshoe crab. 

Here, 

Where isolation finds its definition, 

We view the ultimate incongruity: 

Cadavers of old Chevrolets, 

Plymouths, Fords, an occasional Dodge 
Trapped like dying dinosaurs, 

Fender-high in sand as fine as sugar. 

The waves approach, slinging silver spray; 
Salt films once-shiny paint, like wax forgotten 
And never rubbed to gloss; the wind spits sand, 
Frosting windowglass 

White as November meadows; 

And ghosts of fishermen who once rode roaring 
Across these dunes, appetites and lines 
Precisely hooked for blues and mackerel, 

Slip in and out the windows with the wind. 
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CAPE LOOKOUT: WITH THE CHILDREN 


I. Reverie 


Going east was easy that afternoon: 
sun and wind behind, 

warm prods at our backs 

as we wandered water's edge, 

bare feet denting, dimpling 
salt-washed sand. 


I searched the shore for shells, 

scooping seaside treasure: 

polished lavender petals of coquina, 

scallops spread like ladies’ ivory fans; 

one flawless whelk, bigger than both my hands, 
inside, porcelain, pink as a baby’s ear, 

swirling into itself; outside, white 

rippling to rose, to brown, to charcoal, spiraling 
over a ridged belt to an intricate crown. 


Further along the shore, Ted and April 

played tag with foaming water, Lynn 

hunted horseshoe crabs, while Joy 

collected craggy chunks of oyster and clamshell. 
It was October, 

and wind whispered autumn. 


Il. Return 


Coming back was something else: 

wind flinging, stinging sand into our faces; 

sun multiplying on every curve of water, 

every swell of dune, millions of suns 

stabbing our eyes with steel-sharp points of light. 

Joy had no dark glasses. (Does Joy ever?) 

I offered shadow as shelter, pulling her close 

to my back, my middle obstructing the scattershot sand, 
absorbing the merciless multiplied spears of sunlight. 

I shortened my stride; she stretched to match my steps. 
Ah, it was strange 

plowing the deep white sands of the Outer Banks, 
October in my blood, Joy in my shadow. 
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SKYDIVER 


There 

is the air: 

clean, clear 

as silver 

or water, 

soft, surely 

soft 

as silk; 

and we will slip 
into the silken 
silver, sliding 
smooth, 

smooth, 

to earth below 
where sweet trees billow, 
green, soft pillows, 
towards which we ease 
like dreamers 
moving sweetly 
into a blue-green 
dream. 
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ORATORIO FOR AUTUMN 


Between first frost and final bird-song, 
Quickened breathing, 

Deep inhalation, 

A swift ingathering of green 

Drawn forth with the brisk breath 

Of west wind. 


Soundless the preparation, hid in night shadows; 
The only signal, those first small tentative bursts 
Of gold and amber, bright in day-blue air; 
Then, on a frosted morning, final explosion: 

A soaring, crimson alleluia, 

A magnificat, exultant in sun-brushed scarlet. 


Now the sharp, shrill, cold release; 

And dry brown whisperings of “Amen, amen,” 
Drifting, drifting. 

All lies at last serene beneath white silence, 
Bedded in dazzling peace, cool, cool, 

Until the beginning again. 
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CELEBRATION 


We shall 


light the candle, 
ring the bell, 
hear the anthem 
angels tell, 
join our voices 
in Noel; 


sing to Baby, 
bow to Mother, 
smile in peace with 
one another, 
know our Father, 
know our Brother; 


risk our hearts to 
love’s fierce danger: 
reach our hands 
across the manger, 
touch the pulse of 
Friend and Stranger. 


Thus from love’s 
sweet exploration 
springs our Christmas 
celebration. 
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MAHALIA JACKSON GETS READY TO GO ON STAGE 


I got a song, 

Lord, 

I got a song to sing, 

to belt to the blue horizon, 

to peel the edge off the clouds, 

to strike like a slice of lightning, Lord, up there, 
my song to drum like thunder, 

waking the whole world from slumber, 
calling all folk to quiver, Lord, 

to quake, to shiver 

with fear, with rage, with love, Lord, 
with love that lights the sky 

and blazes blue in my veins 

and curves like the rim of rainbow 

and trembles like winds of October 

in trees of copper and gold, oh, Lord, 
that song going to make all the folks start clapping, 
and stomping their happy feet, 

and snapping their long strong fingers, 
and jumping as straight as arrows, 

and singing their hallelujahs, 

and staring with great wide eyes, Lord, 
gazing in most amazement 

at me in my red silk glory, 

Lord, Lord, at me. 
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Til 
Songs from Holcombe County 


OLD RALPH 


Old Ralph came percolating back to town last August, 
Bought up his cousin’s farm, tore down the house, 
And built, for him and his wife, and two near-grown kids, 
Sixteen rooms — not counting the seven bathrooms. 
(Must have a weak bladder.) And a four-car garage, 
Which ain’t enough, he still parks two outside. 

Set up office in his house; far as I can tell, 

About all he does is keep on the phone to Wall Street 
And add up his accounts. Comes downtown 

About twice a week, drops in here for a Coke 

And Lucky Strikes, or to renew his Valium 

Or pick up milk of magnesia for his old lady. 

She’d die if she heard me call her that; come to think 
Of it, she dyes anyways — platinum blond last week, 
Redhead the week before. That’s a joke. She’s a joke, 
Too, far as I can tell. Anyhow, Ralph'll 

Jaw for an hour or more if I’m not too busy, 

Talk about growing up in a sharecropper’s shack, 
Pulling his belt real tight so’s no one could tell 

His third-time hand-me-down britches was two sizes too big; 
Talk about leaving town with just six bits 

And a pack of Luckies in his pocket; talk about thumbing 
To Charlotte, scrabbling around, picking up money, 
Picking up women, learning to turn ‘em over 

(Women and money both); talk about how 

He done it all by hisself. To hear him tell it, 

It was him against the world. Gets right choked up 
Sometimes, swivels the stool, leans on the counter, 
Eyeballing me, says, “Harvey, look at me good; 

If ever there was one, you're seeing a self-made man.” 
If he’s said it once, he’s said it a dozen times. 

I ain't told him, but he don’t need to repeat it. 

Hell, nobody else’d want to take the blame. 

Lord knows, it’s easy to see he’s a one-man job. 
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AUNT MAUD 


Lord, she was some talker! I mean, that woman, 

Once she got started, could grind out conversation 
Steady as grinding sausage — words spilling through 
The sieve of her mind, long skinny chains of phrases — 
Never breaking for breath, far as I could tell 

(Till Grandma remarked that Maud slipped her breathing 
Sideways into the smack-dab middle of sentences, 
Where nobody brought up proper would interrupt, 
Then run one sentence’s end right into the start 

Of another, so if you'd secretly drawed a breath, 
Hoping to find a chink to slip in a word 

Or even a syllable edgewise, she had you stymied). 
And quantity wasn’t the only problem neither. 

Her talk was near ‘bout as empty as it was endless; 

I mean, she could find more ways to dress up nothing: 
Embroider the plainest notions, the simplest stories, 
Tell a tale three times, then when you'd think 

And hope she was winding down, she’d get reminded 
Of another just as tedious. 


Uncle Herbert 
Tried forty years to quiet her down, and failed. 
Never shortened a speech by so much as a “I declare,’ 
Or lowered the pitch or cut the volume down 
By a decibel. So I guess he can be forgiven 
For purchasing peace his final dozen years 
By going deaf and refusing a hearing aid. 
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Those last years, driving by their place, I'd see 
Them on the porch: Aunt Maud, grey and scrawny, 
Rocking away, and stringing Kentucky Wonders, 
Her thin lips moving just about as fast 

As her thin fingers flipping through those beans; 
Nearby in the swing sat Uncle Herbert, 

Rosy and plump as Santa Claus, puffing 

His briarwood pipe, smiling into the sunset. 
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BETTY LOU 


You might as well admit it: she is pretty: 

That pale gold hair as delicate and fine 

As spider's silk, spun about her face. 

(Gold like no hair you ever saw before; 

That color’s straight from a bottle, but never mind.) 
Her figure’s trim as a willow sapling, moving 

As light as willow limbs in summer wind. 

She sure knows what to wear, from shoes to collar, 
And those clothes didn’t come from Sears and Roebuck — 
That jewelry neither; it’s easy to see that gal 

Is in high cotton. 


She caused some commotion 
When she drove up to old Ned Jordan’s funeral 
In a pale grey Thunderbird, and told us all— 
We was standing on the front porch gaping — 
How glad she was to see us, and my goodness, 
Didn’t we recognize her? Why, she was Liz; 
Liz who? Why Liz McCullers, you remember, 
Mabel and Reuben’s next-to- youngest girl. 
Well, surely I remembered — but not a “Liz” 
Looking like somebody straight from Hollywood. 
I recalled a scrawny scraggy-headed girl 
Bearing names from both her mama’s parents — 
Elizabeth and Lewis. They all called her 
Betty Lou. One of seven girls, 
Like as peas in a pod, which sure was lucky, 
Since those girls handed every scrap of clothes 
The whole way down the line. They was mighty quiet; 
Sat in the far back corner in any classroom. 
Betty Lou never said ten words in public 
That wasn’t pulled right out of her by someone, 
Like a teacher asking what’s the capital 
Of Arizona, or the preacher having 
Us all take turns reciting memory verses. 
Sometimes in class before the tardy bell, 
We'd talk a little, maybe about the movies 
Or the latest Elvis record. Then she’d smile 
And be, well, almost pretty — just a hint 
Of what we see in “Liz” right here and now. 
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A hint of that prettiness — but not of the way 

She twirls around now, making her skirts start flowing 
As smooth as water; or how she tilts her head 

So that her cheekbones catch a gleam of light 

And her eyes go smoky; or the way she fingers 

That fur piece draped so light across her shoulders. 
She’s come a long way, that one; I recall 

When she’d have thought a fur piece was the distance 
From her back porch to the outhouse. Well, I guess 
None of us should begrudge her new good fortune. 

I don’t. Lord knows, she had enough cold nights 

Her first ten years to last most folks a lifetime; 

I’m glad she’s got her furs. And she put in 

Enough time in the comers furthest back; 

If she likes seats up front now, that’s just fine. 
What's more, I reckon most folks would agree 

That it’s right just that she wear silks and linens 

To make up for those faded cotton prints, 

On their sixth cycle, time they got to her. 


But I can’t help regretting that she changed 
The name her family gave her and I knew. 
I can’t come up with a solitary word 

I want to speak to “Liz.” But Id rejoice 

In saying loud and clear, “'m mighty glad 
To see you doing so well, Betty Lou.” 
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POOR EZRA 


That’s him on the pew in the middle of the thirteenth row, 
Hands clasped in a knot, held tight to his Brooks Brothers jacket. 
He’s got good clothes, nice house, well, after all, 

He’s worth a half a million, more or less. 

Done mighty well since he come back home from college; 
Started out keeping books at the cotton mill, 

Then somebody told him Todd’s Lumber Yard was folding 
And could be bought cheap. So he took all he’d saved up — 
Five hundred or so — got a loan on his Chevrolet, 

Borrowed some from his brother-in-law. Next thing you know, 
Them saws is tuning up just like string bands 

Before the state-wide Fiddlers’ Competition, 

Spitting out planks like watermelon seeds. 

In two months Ezra’s car is clear again; 

In two years that’s the boomingest yard in the county. 

Made money hand over fist, poor Ezra did. 


Oh, yes, he married well — oldest Lowder girl. 

Solid family; she’s pretty as red shoes. 

And treats him good —too good, to my way of thinking. 
I like a woman’s got some spunk, will tell you 

When you're bumbling blind like a fool. Well, anyhow, 
They get along; she does what he tells her to. 

They got two daughters, both of them smart and strong, 
And blessed to look like their mama. How’s his health? 
A-number-one. Never sick a day except 

For sinus trouble when goldenrod’s in bloom, 

And the time he fell off a ladder and busted his leg, 

But it healed up fine. 


So why is he “Poor Ezra” 
When everything’s going smooth? Ill tell you why: 
Surely that man has drawed a happy breath 
Sometime in his life, but in all the nineteen years 
Since:I moved to town, friend, I’ve not seen it happen. 
Oh, sure, he laughs sometimes; he has some fun 
Now and then. But that’s not what I mean by happy; 
I'm talking about content, about satisfied, 
About a feeling of well-being, like the world 
Has something sweet at the core, and you're tasting it now, 
And sucking the juice, and grateful that it’s there. 
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And that’s what I’ve never seen in Ezra’s face. 

No, just the opposite: Ezra’s positive 

That behind every silver lining there’s a cloud 

Just waiting to bust and rain on the parade, 

Whosever parade it is. I remember the day 

He confided his bank account had hit fifty thousand. 
You'd think a man could whisper hooray about that. 

But Ezra allowed inflation would soon eat it up. 

And when he won the Chamber of Commerce award 
For the fastest-growing industry in town, 

He speculated the balloon would pop next year, 

With recession coming. And I recall us being 

At the children’s dance recital, when his girls 

Was up there twirling like dandelion seeds 

In an April wind, both of them just as pretty 

As a birthday wish, and I asked him wasn’t he proud, 
And he said he reckon they did all right, but they both 
Was always occupied with frivolous things. 

Those girls spent their first twelve years just trying to please him, 
And the next twelve showing him they didn’t care: 
Musta drunk more liquor than other pair 

Of high school kids in all of Holcomb County; 

Musta wrecked five cars between ’em; you could paper a wall 
With their reckless-driving tickets; and they slept around 
In Lord-only-knows how many different beds 

With Lord-don’t-want-to-know how many partners. 
And that gratified him some, ’cause now they’d proved 
They was every bit as worthless as he’d suspected. 


Tell the truth, the only thing I ever knowed 

To give that man what I call satisfaction 

Was having something happen to confirm 

His notion that the human race is rotten 

From skin to marrow. When his young accountant 
Absconded with more than thirty thousand dollars, 
He simply nodded, like a fortune-teller 

When things have turned out just as prophesied. 
He had the best damn foreman in the county, 

But if that man came up with a new idea 

For making things work smoother, Ezra thought 
The fellow was just being slick and clever 

In trying to make his own job easier. 
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And easy is a word sits hard with Ezra. 

He figures anything easy’s a perversion, 

Goes against the way life’s meant to be. 

Poor Ezra; he don’t trust a living soul, 

Don’t trust God neither — no, I take that back — 

He trusts the Lord to be somebody who 

Regrets the minute He breathed life into Adam, 
Who waits for a man to stumble or turn out wicked 
So’s God can put him in his proper place. 

You see why Ezra never dares to laugh 

All free and easy; never dares to love 

With his whole heart, or trust his fellow man. 
That’s tempting God to shout out his sour laughter, 
And send his thunderbolt. 


See Ezra now. 
Head hanging, like a hound that’s just been whipped. 
Some folks would call that humble. Me, I'd say 
Seems pretty proud to think you're so important 
That God spends all eternity conniving 
How to keep you miserable. In Ezra’s case 
The Lord don’t have to waste his time; the man 
Takes care of his own punishment hisself. 
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SUNDAY DINNER 


Everything done but the biscuits? [ll just set down. 

Got right unsettled at Sunday school this morning. 

Miss Lucy was in rare form. Said, “Life is a gift,” 

Miss Lucy said, the sun plunging in through the window, 
White-hot rays drawing sweat through my pores the way 
A claw-hammer pulls raw nails right out of a plank. 

“Life is a gift from the Lord, and we ought to accept it, 
Hold it precious, rejoice, and praise God for it, 

Praise with our deeds as well as our words and our songs.” 


And while she was carrying on, I thought of them people 
I seen in a copy of Life — though to my way of thinking, 
They was hardly living: hand-to-mouth existence, 
Scratching food for a family of nine or ten 

Out of less than an acre of near-bout pure-tee rock, 
Barely pulling through one year to the next — 

Well, some of them didn’t: four young’uns already dead. 
The mama was scrawny and coughing — and no wonder: 
Holes in the roof, dirt floor, always fighting rats; 

The man, his eyes was all hollow, like someone had burnt 
The sockets out. And I thought to myself, if life 

Is a gift to them folks, it’s like the time Aunt Emma 
Give her best chocolate devil’s food fudge cake 

To Cousin Jason, him sick with the diabetes. 


So I said as much, and Miss Lucy, she perked up, 
Shivering all them curls, her ear bobs jangling; 

“You just never know; it don’t take riches to live 

With joy and praise; why these simple folk delight 

In simple things; some ways they’re closer to God 
Without all the distractions we call necessary 

To our way of life.” Well, then I recalled them kids 
From Cambodia, on t-v night-before-last, 

Hungry since God-knows-when. Miss Lucy was right, 
They wont distracted too easy; flies was crawling 

Right on their noses and foreheads, and they didn’t lift 
One toothpick-finger to shoo them; just laid there quiet, 
Their bellies swoll like they’d swallowed my prize pumpkins, 
Wide, dark eyes staring empty at the camera; 

But they didn’t appear to be overflowing with praise. 
And I mentioned them. Then Miss Lucy’s eyes 
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Flickered like green fire. “But they’re still clinging 
To life, now aren’t they, Horace? That precious gift! 
And if you asked, Ill bet they’d say —” 


And my mind wandered then to Aunt Beulah’s boy, 
Still in diapers at — must be near-to-forty; 

Not even crawling. Uncle Ephraim thought 

That boy was sent to them as a special cross, 

A burden that they sure-God ought to bear. 

So the boy stayed with them till Uncle Ephraim died, 
And two weeks later Aunt Beulah had a stroke, 

And they took the boy away. Three years ago, 

I went to the place to see him — strapped in a basket, 
A nurse shaving and cleaning this grown-man baby, 
And all the time him moaning like a cow in labor; 
And if Miss Lucy asked him — well, all he’d do 

Is keep on moaning low, like that, I reckon: 

Didn’t sound to me like no hymn of thanksgiving. 


But I looked at Miss Lucy standing there in the sunlight, 

All shining, singing how we ought to shout praises, 

Ought to bend our knees, ought to bow — so I didn’t say nothing, 
Just thought to myself, maybe we ought not to 

Say “ought” so much. 


Well, are the biscuits ready? 
Lord, those look downright edible; I still say 
You could bring home the bluest ribbon they give 
At the fair come next September. And the snap beans 
Smell extra good; you season them in ham liquor? 
I thought so. Awful good beans; awful good ham; 
Mighty good year for farmers. You kids settle down. 
Bert, you say grace: we got lots to be thankful for. 
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MAINTENANCE 


Three of us fell in love that same weekend: 

Henry and Frank and me. We was just sixteen, 
Driver’s licenses burning hot in our pockets, 

But no wheels to use, leastwise on a regular basis. 
So we went to Cliffs garage one afternoon 

To check out his new arrivals from the used car auction 
In Spartanburg. Man, when we arrived, 

It was like pigs turned out in a watermelon patch. 
Frank found his first; walked straight to a near-new Plymouth, 
Midnight black, her skin all simonized 

To a fare-thee-well. Big tail fins raised high 

With double brake lights; when she’d take a curve, 
They swayed and swiveled like the native dancers 
Doing the hootchy-kootch at the county fair. 
Didn’t take Henry long to make his choice: 

A baby blue convertible, a Ford, 

With cream upholstery and matching top. 

We went for a trial spin; Lord, you could lay 

On that smooth creamy vinyl night and day, 
Letting the wind run fingers through your hair. 

By the time we brought her back to Cliffs garage, 
Henry was damn near salivating. 


While 
He’s talking terms to Cliff, I looked around; 
Wondering if there’d be anything on the lot 
To suit me half so well as the Ford and Plymouth 
Suited my buddies. Knew I wasn’t the kind 
For all that vroom-vroom power Frank was craving, 
And much as [d enjoyed that half an hour 
Cuddling up to baby-blue-and-cream, 
I wouldn’t have made an offer even if 
Henry hadn’t called her first. Well, by and by 
Over in the shade of a chinaberry, 
I saw this Chevy. Burgundy, she was, 
Underneath a powdering of pollen. 
She looked substantial, somehow satisfying, 
Like she could manage any route she traveled; 
And on the road she handled mighty sweet. 
I made my claim; that very afternoon 
We all three paid deposits. And on Monday, 
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Frank, whose daddy’d handled his financing, 
Picked his up. Jealous? I coulda spit. 
Instead, I found myself another job. 

Already bagging groceries Saturdays 

At Mercer’s store, I talked old Tom Monroe 
Into letting me work his service station 
Weekday evenings. Proved a right fair deal; 
I learned right smart about maintaining cars 
While earning money for my Chevrolet; 
Paid thirty-five a week till Cliff remarked 
He’d trust me for the rest, go on and take her. 


He didn’t have to say it twice. Well, sir, 

When I drove Chevy away, you’d sure have thought 
She was pure Rolls-Royce. I spun down Staple Street, 
Picked up Maureen; we cruised the entire county 
That afternoon, then parked by Mirror Lake 

Till the sun went down. I spent that whole next week 
Fixing Chevy up: waxed till she well-nigh sparkled; 
New seatcovers; took her to work, and when 

I wasn’t changing somebody else’s oil, 

I explored each crease and crevice in that Chevy, 

Till I knew every plug and shock absorber 

Good as my own fingernails. 


The years went by. 
We graduated. Henry went to college, 
Taking Baby-Blue along. Frank worked for his dad 
At the savings and loan. I stayed on at Mercer’s, 
And when he sold out to the Piggly Wiggly, 
They made me manager. Nobody gets rich 
At the Piggly Wiggly, but I did right well. 
Nothing spectacular, you understand. 
Married Maureen (we'd dated since eighth grade). 
We had two kids, we built ourselves a house, 
I coached the Little League — just regular stuff. 
Anyhow, back to Chevy — would you believe 
She kept on going? Sure, I had other cars: 
A little four-cylinder Pontiac, and then 
A Rambler station wagon big enough 
For me and Maureen to haul six yelling young’uns 
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To a baseball game or a picnic at the lake. 

But I never traded Chevy, never give it 

A serious thought. Just kept on tuning her up, 
Paying attention when she’d moan or rattle, 
Trying her out sometimes on Saturday mornings, 
On the back roads, but never asking more 

Than she was prepared to deliver. 


Then one weekend the wagon wouldn’t start, 

So I drove down to Cliffs to pick up parts, 

And there was Frank and Henry. Lord, their eyes 
Like to fell out when they recognized old Chevy. 
Frank’s Plymouth had been junked twelve years before, 
Along with his first marriage. Henry’d lost 
Baby-Blue when he was showing her off 

To one of his string of blondes, and took one curve 
Too many at sixty-five. And they couldn’t believe 
That Chevy was not only running, but looking perky. 
Changes of tires, of course, and new upholstery, 

But underneath a month-old simonizing, 

The original burgundy paint; and the same old motor. 


They walked around her, fingering the body, 

Peering inside the hood, marveling some. 

Henry allowed as how Id sure been lucky. 

Frank snorted that luck wasn’t in the picture, 

That I'd just been smart to pick from General Motors, 
That he ought to know, since he was already on 

His third Cadillac. Cliff had come out by then, 

Said he figured I had a secret and he hoped 

I kept it secret, else his repair department 

Would close for lack of business. I just grinned, 
Didn’t say much; nobody’d believe me nohow — 

That my luck and secret mostly boiled down to 

A bunch of tools and rags, some oil and wax, 

And elbow grease and lots of Friday evenings 

Spent in the carport. I did mumble something 

About maintenance, but Frank and Henry was moving 
Already to the lot where Cliffs new delivery 

Was being polished up. So I got my spark plugs 

And went on home, stopping by Purcell’s Drug Store 
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For a box of Whitman’s Chocolates for Maureen. 
It was Valentine’s Day, and she sets store in chocolates 
And having me remember. 
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RISING 


We buried Ben and Martha this afternoon — 

Just the day before Easter. It don’t seem nght somehow 
To pack anybody down in the dark cold earth 
When everything else is rising: grain fields bristly 
With new green growth; crocuses thrusting through 
The soil’s hard crust like purple miracles; 

Maples blurry with red wings and feathery buds; 
Jonquils raising their yellow heads like cups 

To catch the sunshine. As I stood today 

In the cemetery, listening to the choir 

Moaning three choruses of “Abide With Me,” 

It hurt to see pear trees on the far horizon 

Lifting white blossoms high into blue sky 

Then turn my eyes to where those gaping graves 
Tore gashes in the clay. 


Lord knows — and so do us neighbors — that till Wednesday, 
Those two in their own ways was always rising: 

Ben in the mornings, beating the sun out of bed, 

Then sitting in a rocker on the front porch, 

Drinking black coffee, his red-boned coon hound Isaac 
Curled up beside him; welcoming the light, 

Then filling the birdbath, scattering sunflower seed, 
Checking the rain gauge to see how much moisture fell 
The night before; measuring with his finger 

How the corn had grown. (It pleasured him something fine 
To see the green things flourish.) 


And Martha, too, jumping up from the dinner table 
To bring back platters of seconds before we’d had 
Time to do any justice to the firsts, 

Getting out of bed in the middle of the night 

To steam up the bathroom for the croupy baby, 

Or apply wet cloths to cool her least girl’s fever, 
Or running outside on an almost-zero night, 
Fighting the wind to tuck old sheets and blankets 
Over her azaleas. 


Their music, too, I recall it always rising: 


Martha’s soprano spiraling to the rafters 
From the Baptist choir loft every Sunday morning, 
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Or pure as gold chimes ringing the dusty air 

When she swept the steps or watered her begonias; 
(When she sang hymns, God’s grace did sound amazing!) 
Ben’s voice croaked like a frog with laryngitis, 

But he whistled like a blackbird in mating season: 

Come evening, a clean signal to fetch in Isaac, 

Or some melody of his own as he trimmed the hedges, 
Fashioning tunes like a quilter pieces remnants — 

A particle from this song, a smidgen from that — 

And coming up somehow with a tune so pleasant 

You'd have almost sworn you heard it last Saturday night 
On the Grand Old Opry. 


Now as the moon climbs over that clump of cedars, 
I try not to imagine Martha and Ben 

Lying deep and separate in blood-black clay. 
Instead, I like to think that when their car 
Swerved off the road to avoid that boy on the bike 
And hurtled over the bank, somehow as it plunged 
Down and down, why, their souls simply refused 
To make the trip, but instead, like startled birds, 
Leapt from astonished skins into the air 

And joined the thistle seeds and maple keys 

To rise and dance on the wind, high and together. 
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IV 
Decent exposures 


ACCORDING TO SCRIPT 


Deep into dark hours 

my dream tries to unreel. 

Unreal: 

desire and fear in double exposure, 
the story line almost as absurd 

as that unfolding while 

my eyes are open. 
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THE WORST POLICY 


The others were so carefully arrayed: 
spit’n-polish smiles 

brighter than a captain’s boots, 
voices without a wrinkle, 
white-glove glances, 

gestures with knife-edged creases 
permanently pressed. 


So, when I strode in 

clad only in bare self, 

they put me under arrest 

for being out of uniform. Then 
I dared display a naked smile, 
and they added a charge: 
indecent exposure. 


WONDER WOMAN 


The comic strip disclosed 

how she leapt great lakes and mountains 

in cold pursuit of vicious villainy, 

flicked braceleted wrists 

swifter than shot or sound, 

deflecting gangster bullets; 

lassoed liars into golden truth 

with a loop of righteous rope; 

won the heart of every breathing male 

within breathing distance, 

yet never misplaced her own. 

At ten, I could hardly bear the one-month wait 
Till her next exploits appeared in four-color print. 


Today’s Times discloses 

how she manages a thirty-person office, 

chairs the P.T.A. and N.O.W., 

jogs twenty miles a week, scores eighty at golf, 
paints sellable watercolors on Sunday evenings, 
whips up French souffles and Parisian gowns; 
with her left hand, she rears three model children, 
raises spaniels, Persian cats, and orchids, 
directs a troop of Brownies, a troupe of dancers, 
and satisfies the multiple desires 

of an ever-smiling husband who never minds 
doing the dishes or getting his own dinner 

or eating it alone while she is 

practicing yoga or the dulcimer; 

in her spare time, she reads Plato and Freud 
(neither in translation), collects antiques, 

and never raises a sweat or misplaces a hair. 
Fantasy still finds its way to print, 

but Pll not bother with the next installment. 
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THE POETESS 


(Expansion of an interview) 


“I am aware of every blade of grass,” 

she cried, scooping words like a handful of jewels 

to bedeck the helpless grass and gild the lily. 

“My spirit soars and sings!” 

She stood, on tiptoe, at the brink of flight — 

or perhaps she was going to perform an aria — 

Ill never know which, now. At that moment 

a man approached, thick-handed, heavy-footed, 
nearsighted eyes aimed straight down his own narrow path, 
and he bumped smack into her — 

knocking the air, or the aria, out of her. 

He squinted, mumbled apologies, went on his way. 
She stood, glaring, no wings, no melody, 

and snapped: “Insensitive people are ridiculous to me.” 
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EVANGELIST 


Lifts the gilt-edged book from the oaken lectern; 
Lifts the pages, searching for substantiation; 
Lifts the Word, rolls its Substance on his tongue. 


Raises his arm, jabbing a thin hand Godward; 
Raises himself on tiptoe, leans from the people; 
Raises his voice, precluding dreaming — or ease. 


Slams his fist to the pulpit —a punctuation; 
Slams the hearers, certifying damnation; 
Slams the door to grace, 
to hope, 
to heaven. 
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CONVERSATION DURING A SUNDAY DRIVE 


“The concept of a jealous God 
Demanding love, obedience, awe, 
Exacting justice from a wicked world, 
Is obsolete,” 

He says, flicking his cigarette 

Into dark air — 


Ashes to ashes. 


“Man has come of age, we have 
Conquered nature,” 
He adds, 
Stomping his foot to spur 
Three hundred bloodless horses to full power; 
They leap to his will, 
Belching trails 
Of foggy excrement. 


“We have mastered superstition, now it’s time —” 
He coughs, then continues, 

“We recognized there is no Judgment Day; 

There is no Judge.” 


Outside, stripped hills bleed down broken veins 
To redden oceans, choke unwary fishes. 

Above the city, black clouds clench to fists; 
The leaded sky unfurls a cloak of smoke, 

And daggers drill the bronchii. 


The river foams at the mouth. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH THE FLORA 


The news certainly sounded like cause for rejoicing: 
a lady in Oregon praying over begonias 

observed them thriving after each throaty amen; 

a man in New Jersey discovered his African violets 
blushing a deeper purple whenever he spoke 

in tender tones, drooping hairy leaves 

before the wintry blasts of his complaints; 

and a scientist in Nevada swore his hibiscus 
blossomed lusciously for Bach and Bernstein, 
shriveled at the sound of the Grateful Dead. 


The possibilities were intriguing: imagine 
swapping jokes at lunch with the wandering Jew, 
talking politics with the hickory sapling, 

religion with a congregation of lilies; 

the philodendron twining over the mantel 

might offer canny comment about romance; 

and little old ladies left with geraniums 

need not be so lonely after all. 


But before pledging troth to the schefflera, 
we had better reconsider: 


One does not prune the limb of a cherished friend 

no matter how much he spreads across the lawn; 

and you who foreswear the pleasures of pork and poultry, 
claiming kinship with all sentient creatures, 

take heed: alternatives may grow sparse indeed. 
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NO DEPOSIT, NO RETURN 


It all began with Kleenex, 
gained impetus with Dixie cups, 
and plates that seep spaghetti, 


continued with plastic forks that couldn’t 
spear a mashed potato; 
non-returnable cans and bottles, 
napkins, diapers, 
houses, cars, 
neighborhoods, 
jobs, friends, 
marriages, 
values, 
and governments. 


The disposal problem is tremendous. 
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Vy 
Timepieces 


TIMEPIECE 


This watch has never kept good time, not since 
My parents gave it to me years ago. 

I don’t blame them; it was the finest piece 

They could afford, the best design they could 
Appreciate. Still, it’s never worked 

Reliably. At first, forever slow, 

Thus I, forever late. I tried to get 

The thing repaired, of course. And then I found 
Watchmakers are a breed strange and diverse. 
One read aloud from a book on watch behavior, 
Then said, “It’s clear what you should do. Now, Watch, 
Go; be good.” (You know, I’m sure, how much 
It heeded.) Then one fellow shook it, spanked 
The plated case — and in the process, shattered 
Basic springs. Others replaced old parts 

With new, and new with old; injected oils, 
Soaked, scraped, hammered, polished — Well, 
Inaccurate it is, but still my watch. 

It ticks when it should tock, races ahead 

(So Pm an hour or an age in front 

Of everyone); then, slowing down again, 

It falls into its old, backward pace; 

I’m never sure just when or where I am. 

It and I are fated, I guess, to go 

Hiccuping our way to eternity. 
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NASH SQUARE IN APRIL 


The girl is in white lace. 

Her face 

Is pale; 

A veil 

Of white-gold hair 

Is spun by the singing air: 

The dogwood wears white lace. 


The soldier is young and slim, 
On the rim 

Of war, 

But for 

This day his breath 

Claims love, not death: 

The jonquils are bright and slim. 


The child celebrates the world; 
Little girl 

Beguiles 

With smiles, 

Peanuts and sweets, 

Pigeons to swarm at her feet: 
A thrush celebrates the world. 


The old men sit and nod, 
Like God 

On the seventh day, 
Though they 

Are not content; 

Their dreams are spent. 
The ancient cedars nod. 


This square is an island blest. 
The sea beyond has no rest. 
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NIGHT WATCHMAN 


Eight-thirty. A spring evening, just past sunset. 
The watchman slowly plods along brick sidewalks, 
his uniform as grey as murky water, 

cap tilted back, awry on salted hair, 

holster securely snapped. 


On dormitory steps, caught in a pool 

of yellow light, a couple pantomimes 

the old scenario of youthful love: 

the girl pirouetting in filmy skirts 

that swirl like evening fog about her knees; 
the boy flexing arrogant muscles, teeth 
flashing electric against bronzed complexion. 
Their laughter sprinkles on the quiet lawn 
like April rain. 


Tracing a years-old pattern, the night watchman 
tums a shadowed corner; overhead 

an open window releases silver voices 

that stream through dark, still air like satin ribbons. 
He pauses, as if stretching for the words, 

which flutter just beyond his reach. Mumbling, 

he resumes his proven path: around the dorm, 

by the library, underneath the archway 

between two classroom buildings. He stops to test 
a windowlock, rattles a set of doorknobs, 

and hopes the scramble in the bush behind him 

is squirrel or rat, not peeping tom or thief 

or, please God, please, not madman, knife at the ready. 


Twelve blocks away, his wife scrubs the remains 
of early supper from chipped earthenware, 

then scuffs across the stained linoleum 

to the living room; snaps on the wide grey eye 
to watch the thirty-first rerun of Dragnet. 
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ANGELA 


These are features sculptors strive to achieve, 
the classic balance ancient Greeks adored; 
hair like shredded sunlight, 

hands as smooth as honey. 


You might have yearned for Broadway 

or the cover of Mademoiselle, 

but since fourteen, your dreams were aprons and pastries, 
a hearth, with a man to share it, 

a crib, with children to fill it. 


One would expect the gods, 
noting the absence of undue ambition, 
to swiftly certify your modest dreams, 


and not in twenty years, permit the car 
bearing your second-born to seek an oil-slick 
and swerve into violent rendezvous 

with the foot-thick concrete wall 

bounding the narrow bridge 

to the New Hope River. 
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GARDENER AT MIDSEASON 


And suddenly it is August: 
the field peas rattle sharply 
in dry, papery pods; 

the beans are black with beetles, 
and barren cucumber vines 
sprawl limply on baked soil; 
corn, which stood so sturdy, 
green with promise in June, 
fell victim, in July, 

to thirty rainless days; 

the fledgling grainless ears 
are shrunken in grey shucks. 


True, thanks to nightly hosings, 

the tomatoes, at least, are thriving: 
yellow star-blossoms swell 

to shining globes of scarlet 

faster than we can harvest — 

we are surfeited with tomatoes; 
while by miracle the melons 

(which no one thought would survive) 
balloon to prize size, 

rising like green whales 

in waves of furry leaves. 

(Perhaps their roots seek out 

and drink from secret springs.) 

And marigolds no one planted — 
bright echoes of last year’s border — 
glow, golden surprises, 

above the faltering eggplant. 


But the carrots are gnarled fists; 
the zucchini succumbed to blight, 
and the lima beans are scrawny 
as undernourished children. 


The questions: is there time 

for a second crop of snap beans 
or a last-chance planting of okra 
before frost blackens the acre? 
Would a final fertilizing 
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ON COMING OF AGE 


Your shoes are so much smaller than I remembered, 
And the laces tie in very human knots. 

A moment ago, your fingers touched the daisies; 
They are daisies still, 

Not a diamond among them. 

I would not have heard this truth a sooner day; 
Now I can speak it, smiling. 

Hearing, you smile, 

And I love you more and better 

Than when I adored you. 


You, who once were King of my Deities 

will want to know: I have buried all my fairies 
Beneath a distant cedar, deeply, deeply, 
Alongside devils and angels — 

Not without tears; the funeral rites, 

I assure you, were quite complete. 

But I am done with pigtails —and with mourning. 
Give me now your dear, un-Godly hand, 

As neither crutch nor caress, 

But in greeting, 

Companion. 
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-PLUMBER’S DAUGHTER 


My father fitted pipes, t-joints, and elbows, 
constructing systems that would bring pure water 
pouring through copper tubes from reservoir 

to faucet by way of treatment plant and tower, 
losing not a drop to leaking seams; 

and carry from the household to the sewer 

the remnants of our living, the detritus 

of dailiness that otherwise might poison 

our blood, 

our breath. 


Nights, hunched over the cluttered desk, he’d draft 
his layouts, measuring angles, figuring costs. 
Mornings he’d load the panel truck, then clatter 
down West Main Street through town to a warehouse still 
in skeleton stage, or a school with dripping spigots 
or a house where pipes froze fast the night before. 
Sometimes he had to crawl through sludgy cellars 
to locate leaks, wrench galvanized steel joints 
apart after twenty years of solid union, 

while lying on his stomach. He’d emerge 

soaked to his underwear, and black as sin, 

but whistling like a flock of orioles 

who’d just discovered a hedge of ripe raspberries. 


Sunday afternoons we’d drive downtown 

and pass by Tabernacle Church; he’d nod 

at the thrusting steeple: “I put the plumbing in.” 
Frank Lloyd Wright didn’t lay his claim to Taliesin 
with a prouder voice. 


Sometimes 


when I’m trying to fit the ends of my life together 

and find that the threading’s wom and won't hold fast, 
or an elbow’s too small to complete a joint, 

or the valve won't open freely to relieve the pressure, 
or the grease trap’s thickly clogged with accumulations 
from too many days and nights of careless dumping; 
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Or I’m toiling at my own desk, 

and no matter how I measure lines and angles, 
they refuse to fit into a grand design; 

and regardless of the method of calculation 

the costs always seem to rise beyond my means; 


Or I’m squirming through the mire and muck of a cellar, 
trying to plug the leak my blood’s seeping through, 

or thaw a pipe that I should’ve remembered to wrap 
when the weatherman starting talking about zero; 


Pll remember passing by Tabernacle Church 

and recall my father’s hands, and think of my own 
modest contribution to tabernacles 

where I’ve been invited to participate in construction, 


And Ill scrub the grease from my hands, pucker up my lips, 
throw back my head and send my whistle pouring 

like cool clear water through clean copper pipe 

across the great green earth. 
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ARTIST 


When I was eight, I could draw the face of God: 
trace the graceful flow of snowy beard, 

gauge the breadth of nose and shaggy brows, 
sketch thin lines like starbursts at his eyes. 

I did not hesitate to make his mouth: 

full lips carved in stern and somber curves, 

but capable of lifting into laughter. 


At twenty-five, asked to prepare a portrait 

of the Almighty, I did so obliquely, 

got the Father through the sun, the stars; 

built a collage of awe: great sunstained canyons, 
nude, undulating desert dunes, 

mountains leaning greenly into sky, 

and grey waves folding solemnly to shore. 


At thirty-six, I turned from the observed 
disarray and flux of appearances 

to take up slide rule, caliper, and compass, 
and chart designs by measurement and law: 
circles within circles within squares, 

each dimension exact as arithmetic, 

all circles closed, all angles sharp and sure. 


At forty-eight, ’ve noted the temperature 

of violets, the weight of dragonflies, 

the formula for mass becoming moment; 

I’ve also seasoned meat with my own salt, 

danced to the rhythm of my halting heartbeat, 

and viewed the world, often as not, through lenses 
made wavery with water. And I’ve heard 

the cardinal’s clear, hopeful “cheer-up, cheer-up’ 
vie with the mockingbird’s ironic scoffing. 

Now the doctor has prescribed bifocals. 

I've put away telescope and scales, 

microscope, thermometer, and ruler, 

trading without regret for brush and palette. 
(One needs color to paint the Ultimate.) 
Nearsighted I am; I shall focus on the near 

and paint it plainly: the wonder of my own hand, 
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the dandelion’s pearl-grey, feathered crown, 

the hummingbird’s blurred flight; the green leap 
of grasshoppers, hopscotching random ground, 
brown stones gleaming under streaming waters, 
and laughlines radiating from my beloved’s face. 
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